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The PATHFINDER resumes publication after an 
interval of six months. Mr. Thos. S. Jones, Jr., 
one of the younger poets of achievement as well 


as promise, will be associated editorially. 


The spirit and purpose of the little journal will 
remain the same. We hope that it will continue 
to be the meeting-place for those who care for 
the beautiful and permanent things in art and 
literature; where one may find, selected carefully 
from the writings of the master-minds of the 
past, their best thoughts and appreciation of 
these things; and where the man of to-day, 
whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give ex- 
pression to his love for and abiding faith in those 
personalities, institutions, and things that reflect 
a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 


In the February issue an announcement will 
be made of some of the forthcoming articles. 
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THE OLD PATH 


By Lizztte Woopwortu Reese 


Oh, love! Oh, love! this way has hints of you 

In every bough that stirs, in every bee, 

Yellow and glad, droning the thick grass through; 
In blooms red on the bush, white on the tree: 
And when the wind, just now, came soft and fleet, 
Scattering the blackberry blossoms, and from some 
Fast darkening space that thrush sang sudden sweet, 
You were so near, so near, yet did not come! 

Say, is it thus with you, oh, friend, this day? 

Have you, for me that love you, thought or word? 
Do I, with bud or bough, pass by your way; _ 
With any breath of brier, or note of bird? 

If this I knew, though you be quick or dead, 

All my sad life would I go comforted. 


Norz.— The poems of Miss Reese included in this issue are selected from 
her volumes: 4 Branch ef May, A Ha:dful of Lavender, A Quiet Road, 
and A Wayside Lute; and are reprinted with kind permission of the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, and Mr. Thomas 8. Mosher. 
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THE POLL RY uOr 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


{Reprint from the Mew York Times.] 


By Jessie B. RITTENHOUSE 


Among his volumes hitherto unpublished it is 
gratifying to find that Mr. Mosher has set the 
seal of his choice and discriminating taste upon 
the work of an American poet of to-day, that 
unique and exquisite lyrist, Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. One does not lightly designate Miss 
Reese’s work as unique, in this day of almost 
universal song, and were Housman an American 
the term would not be applicable, since an un- 
doubted kinship in temperament and style exists 
between them—a kinship, however, independ- 
ent of influence, Miss Reese having published 
several volumes before A Shropshire Lad had 
crossed the seas. One merely notes that 
among our own poets Miss Reese holds the 
same relative position that Housman holds in 
England; both have come as near to absolute 
simplicity of expression as language will permit, 
both are independent of ornament, and through 
this rejection of inessentials, this idealistic 
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economy, have achieved unique distinétion in 
style and personality. 

Achieved is, however, a misleading term, 
since with both of these poets the style is the 
direct expression of personality, and has from 
the outset borne the same charaéteristics; nor 
can one imagine that by taking thought this 
stri€t, unadorned beauty could be obtained. 

Miss Reese’s philosophy is always given by 
indirection; one must be susceptible to hints if 
he would read her aright, hints that do not 
yield their secret, but hold in reserve a last 
subtle beauty, which one must find in himself. 
Is not this the quality of magic, that by a 
charmed suggestion, upon which further words 
intrude, one is brought to that inexplicable 
borderland where the objective merges into the 
subjective and one becomes thrall to his own 
memories and emotions? 

Charm is a composite of many qualities, but 
magic has stri¢ter bounds. Its other name is 
suggestion ; it is a hint to the subjective and be- 
longs only to the rare moments even of the 
great poets, so do they elaborate until the im- 
aginative element, the subtly imaginative which 
takes account of the reader’s own spirit, has 
been dissipated. The magic ‘Of old, unhappy, 
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far-off things,” which Wordsworth felt, all time 
shall feel, since a universal spell is evoked, with 
no explanatory clause to recall one from it. 

The rare distin€tion of Miss Reese is that she 
never appends the explanatory clause, never 
doubts the intuition to which she appeals. Like 
Heine, too, a motif so slight as to be rejeéted 
by another furnishes the best material of her 
art. 

One need not run about for themes if he 
have vision. The wild geese flying overhead, 
the cherry boughs breaking into bloom, the 
herbs all quaintly celebrated, the gray and 
tender rain—— these are sufficient for Miss Reese 
to invest with beauty and poignancy. None of 
these themes however does she approach from 
the nature side. Life is her preoccupation and 
only as nature relates itself to some emotion or 
memory does it inspire her art. What the years 
take, what the years give, this furnishes her 
song; and while the poetic emphasis is on the 
former, the spiritual emphasis, as true art de- 
mands, is on the latter. How constantly she 
touches the daily routine and transfigures it, 
until we realize that some beauty always recalls 
us from the commonplace, and, like a fragrant 
air, blows over the arid levels of life. Im- 
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parting to every theme she touches her own 
distinétion of style, and with a lyric voice to 
carry so clear and far, Miss Reese need take no 
thought as to what time will do with her song. 


POEMS OF 
LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE 


THAT DAY YOU CAME 


Such special sweetness was about 
That day God sent you here, 

I knew the lavender was out, 
And it was mid of year. 


Their common way the great winds blew, 
The ships sailed out to sea; 

Yet ere that day was spent I knew 
Mine own had come to me. 


As after song some snatch of tune 
Lurks still in grass or bough, 

So, somewhat of the end o’ June 
Lurks in each weather now. 


The young year sets the buds astir, 
The old year strips the trees; 
But ever in my lavender 
I hear the brawling bees. 
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WAITING FOR SONG 


All my roads climb to you, and my whole year 
To days elect and few, 

Thrust toward the spring-time, in an atmosphere 
Sifted of frost or dew; 

Shut to Remembrance, Song, away from you. 


More than Remembrance; Expectation here, 
Beside that other set, 

Waits in this tender season. Draw you near 
Swift as the violet? 

God answers me with you: I have you yet. 


At root of crocus; at the heart of tree; 
And in the shower’s drip; 

Fleeting like wind the hollow dusks for me; 
Back to my best I slip, 

Remembering you: I run, but you outstrip. 


Grown used to Spring, oh, I shall understand; 
No strange thing will it be, 

To watch it surge in billows up the land! 
Grown used to you, to see 

You rising up, come back from God to me! 


TEARS 


When I consider life and its few years — 

A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 

A call to battle, and the battle done 

Ere the last echo dies within our ears ; 

A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears ; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street — 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 
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Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 

Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 


LYDIA 


Break forth, break forth, O Sudbury town, 
And bid your yards be gay, 

Up all your gusty streets and down, 
For Lydia comes to-day ! 


I hear it on the wharves below; 
And if I buy or sell, — 

The good folk as they churchyard go 
Have only this to tell. 


My mother, just for love of her, 
Unlocks her carvéd drawers; 

And sprigs of withered lavender 
Drop down upon the floors. 


For Lydia’s bed must have the sheet 
Spun out of linen sheer, 

And Lydia’s room be passing sweet 
With odors of last year. 


The violet flags are out once more 
In lanes salt wit1 the sea; 

The thorn-bush at St. Martin’s door 
Grows white for such as she. 


So Sudbury, bid your gardens blow, 
For Lydia comes to-day; 

Of all the words that I do know, 
I have but this to say. 
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LYDIA IS GONE THIS MANY A YEAR 


Lydia is gone this many a year, 
Yet when the lilacs stir, 

In the old gardens far or near, 
The house is full of her. 


They climb the twisted chamber stair ; 
Her picture haunts the room; 

On the carved shelf beneath it there, 
They heap the purple bloom. 


A ghost so long has Lydia been, 
Her cloak upon the wall, 

Broidered, and gilt, and faded green, 
Seems not her cloak at all. 


The book, the box on mantel laid, 
The shells in a pale row, 

Are those of some dim little maid, 
A thousand years ago. 


And yet the house is full of her; 
She goes and comes again ; 

And longings thrill, and memories stir, 
Like lilacs in the rain. 


Out in their yards the neighbors walk, 
Among the blossoms tall; 

Of Anne, of Phyllis, do they talk, 
Of Lydia not at all. 


SWEET WEATHER 


Now blow the daffodils on slender stalks, 

Small keen quick flames that leap up in the mold, 
And run along the dripping garden-walks: 
Swallows come whirring back to chimneys old. 
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Blown by the wind, the pear-tree’s flakes of snow 

Lie heaped in the thick grasscs of the lane; 

And all the sweetness of the Long Ago 

Sounds in that song the thrush sends through the rain. 


OH GRAY AND TENDER IS THE RAIN 


Oh, gray and tender is the rain, 

That drips, drips on the pane! 

A hundred things come in the door, 
The scent of herbs, the thought of yore. 


I see the pool out in the grass, 

A bit of broken glass; 

The red flags running wet and straight, 
Down to the little flapping gate. 


Lombardy poplars tall and three, 
Across the road I see; 

There is no loveliness so plain 
As a tall poplar in the rain. 


But oh, the hundred things and more, 
That come in at the door!— 

The smack of mint, old joy, old pain, 
Caught in the gray and tender rain. 


A CELTIC MA YING SONG 


Seven candles burn at my love’s head, 
Seven candles at his feet; 

He lies as he were carved of stone 
Under the winding-sheet. 
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The Mayers troop into the town 
Each with a branch of May, 

But when they come to my love’s house 
Not one word do they say. 


But when they come to my love’s house, 
Silent they stand before ; 

Out steps a lad with one white bough, 
And lays it at the door. 


LOVE CAME BACK AT FALL O' DEW 


Love came back at fall o’ dew, 
Playing his old part; 

But I had a word or two 

That would break his heart. 


“He who comes at candlelight, 
That shou'd come before, 
Must betake him to the night 
From a barréd door.” 


This the word that made us part 

In the fall 0’ dew; 

This the word that brake his heart — 
Yet it brake mine, too! 


TO-DAY 


Is there, but emptiness from sky to sky; 

A hollow where we pass, 

Along the simple grass? 

Stirs not some intimate foot as we draw nigh ? 
Or is To-Day grown but a lantern light, 

That throws at the dark’s edge, 

Upon some village hedge, 

A petty red, then dwindles into night ? 
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The House decays, but in the April rain, 
Long after, where it stood, 

Betwixt the sea and wood, 

Purple as yore, its violets remain. 

Long after, horded in the ancestral town, 
The new folk find it there, 

In carvéd shelf or chair, 

Or candlesticks whose gilt is turning brown. 


Thus is it with our Pasts: they go; they stay ; 
They go, yet leave behind, 

Some wealth, dear, starry, kind, 

For common folk to gather day by day; 

There is no moment which dies unforgot; 

For when the last is flown, 

The very churls do own, 

More wars than Troy, more towers than Camelot. 


Yet not alone the vanished years are fair; 
There are two spirits keep, 

Where men do work or sleep, 

Down rutty lane, or in the roof-girt square; 
Their looks are gentle, for they come to bless; 
With brooding eyes they see, 

The best for you and me; 

And one is Awe and one is Loveliness. 


From wonder unto wonder do we go; 
Faiths, fervors, quests, desires, 

Youth’s brief entrancing fires, 

The deeper moods of deeper years we know; 
We need but lift our bare, expectant hands; 
The mists break and are gone; 

Sounds scents, visions of the dawn 

Surge toward us from the old, unalien lands. 
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The wonder of this life that hurries by !— 
Loves, wrecks, deceits, and woes, 

Pomps, marketings and shows, 

So close to earth, yet closer to the sky. 
This you and I — forgetting and forgot ; 
Yet shall we plan, dream, slay, 

Or, sudden on a day, 

Grasp at the wheeling suns and perish not. 


This mystery forever at the door!— 

Familiar as the air, 

And sacred as a prayer, 

Forever new and yet forever hoar — 

‘This you and I — blown past the village pane, 
And down to darkness thrust, 

A little simple dust, 

‘That still shall rise and serve its God again. 


‘What go into the making of a song ? 

A thousand years agone, 

And more that are to dawn, 

And this one moment pulsing strange and strong ; 
And every moment, be it near or far, 

Joy-lit, or drab with woe, 

And every great and low, 

The rose, the worm, the tempest, and the star. 


The cry of Sorrow gathering her sheaves : 
The laughter full and low, 

Of the rude folk that sow, 

A windy hour under thin country eaves ; 

The shout of Singers marching in their might, 
To viol and to horn, 

Far up the steeps of morn, 

To the white levels of perpetual light. 
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First love, that in the young days has us thrall; 

The festival; the flower; 

The wet, autumnal hour; 

The last fight waging by the broken wall — 

These, these and more. For hark! all wrong, all right; 
The fear that drove men back, 

The dream along the track, 

The foot that slipped, the heart that took the height! 


Oh, wonder of asong! Along it pour 

A thousand years to be, 

The fair, the rude, the free, 

Like wind adown the hollow of a shore; 

Out of their hearts shall come a kindlier Plan; 
Out of our fathers’ creeds, 

A better for our needs, 

Out of the ancestral throng a nobler Man. 


Oh, life! oh, song! Oh, the long awe of spring! 
A little shines the light; 

Then lo, to left, to right, 

Across the garden flags some baffling thing ! — 
See the round scarlet leap from April clod: 
Empty we turn away, 

Dared by that bit of clay; 

For tulips still are tulips, God still God. 


Some ancient sense of Beauty haunts us still; 
The pangs of Life and Art, 

Lie sharp about the heart; 

Sudden we feel the unescapable thrill: 

One instant naught — the next, a pageant nigh! 
Out in the naked street, 

The sound of lonely feet; 

In ordered splendor all our dreams march by. 
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A book can hold us, or a snatch of sea, 

Or lilies by a wall: 

A comrade at dewfall, 

Can from his violin such chords set free, 

To such quick, searching notes give instant tongue, 
To woods, darks, sailing ships; 

The sobs start to our lips — 

How long, how long it is since we were young ! 


He plays. Under the clear and ruddy sky, 
And there in the dewfall, 

The oldest things of all, 

Go gleaming past, and as they go, they cry — 
Love, Longing, Tears, and gray Remembering ; 
A foot, a voice, a face! 

And there in some dim place, 

The little honey-colored flowers of spring. 


To every age some mystery all its own, 

That makes its dullest air, 

A something hushed and fair; 

Down every age some breath of Beauty blown; 
Each day is but.a pool within the grass, 

A haunted, gusty thing, 

Of ancient fashioning, 

Where earth and heaven do meet as in a glass. 


AT LAST 


I that was young and had been warm was dead; 
And, lo! the beat of boughs upon the pane! 
Then you, groping your way where I had lain 

Three stormy sunsets, shrouded foot and head. 
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There, leaning me, some choked, low words you said. 
If with such speech your cold lips had been fain, 
In the old time ere living grew so vain, 

It would have kept me quick and comforted. 


Ah, was it well a longer day to miss, 
Shed my sweet youth and of it go denied, 
Like stalk of its March bloom, and get but this? 
This, that you slip a moment to my side, 
To pay me for my losses with a kiss ? — 
Yea; in the dark I praised God I had died. 


A RHYME OF DEATH'S INN 


A rhyme of good Death’s inn! 
My love came to that door; 

And she had need of many things, 
The way had been so sore. 


My love she lifted up her head, 
“ And is there room?” said she; 
‘There was no room in Bethlehem’s inn 
For Christ who died for me.” 


But said the keeper of the inn, 
“ His name is on the door.” 
My love then straightway entered there: 
She hath come back no more. 


AFTER 


Oh, the littles that remain ! 

Scent of mint out in the lane; 
Flare of window, sound of bees ;— 
These, but these. 
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Three times sitting down to bread; 
One time climbing up to bed; 
Table-setting o’er and o’er; 

Drving herbs for winter’s store; 

This thing; that thing ;— nothing more. 


But just now out in the lane, 
Oh, the scent of mint was plain! 


metaate 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By GEORGE B. ROSE 


Leonardo was the great innovator. He did 
more for the development of art than any other 
man that ever lived. He found it primitive; he 
left it modern. He found it the timid hand- 
maid of religion; he left it the expression of the 
universal soul of humanity. Previous artists 
were content to repeat themselves. Each of 
Leonard's pi¢tures was the solution of a new 
problem, a forward step in his triumphant prog- 
ress. 

So little of his work has come down to us, 
and that little in so deplorable a condition, that 
he who has not studied the life of the master 
fails to realize his supreme importance. With- 
out him the history of art might have been en- 
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tirely different. He stood at the turning point, 
and directed it into the broad path of human 
interest that Shakespeare was to tread. 

He was the first modern to make a picture 
in a grand style. His Last Supper still remains 
the grandest of pictures. It is true grandeur, 
in no way dependent on size. The smallest 
print of it adorning the humblest cottage strikes 
us with its grandeur. It is like Handel’s Largo, 
which demands a great organ for its proper ren- 
dition, but which is still grand when played up- 
on a flute. Many grand pictures have been 
painted since. — It is possible that had Leonardo 
never lived Michelangelo might have painted 
the Creation of Man, Raphael the School of 
Athens. But of this we cannot be sure. 
Certainly Leonardo was the great forerunner 
who pointed out the way, and his great achieve- 
ment, defaced and faded as it is, still remains 
without a rival. 

He has been much blamed for its decay, 
which had set in before his death. But this is 
unjust. We all know now that oil painting up- 
on a plaster wall will not last. But he had no 
way of knowing that. Oil as a medium had 
just been discovered. It was more lustrous 
than anything previously used. It had ap- 
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parently the elements of durability. Owing to 
his fatal mistake we know that that appearance 
was fallacious; but only time could prove it so. 
It was, however, unfortunate that the experi- 
ment should have been made with the world’s 
grandest picture. 

Leonardo was the greatest of portrait painters. 
Darkened as it is, so that many of the details 
that delighted Vasari are no longer apparent, 
the Mona Lisa is still the world’s most perfec 
portrait. Previous painters were content to re- 
produce the external lineaments; Leonardo 
paints the soul— paints it so well that the soul 
of Mona Lisa remains forever, like the soul of 
Hamlet, an inscrutable mystery, into which we 
peer in vain, seeing that there is something 
within that mocks our question. There have 
been great portrait painters since —Raphael and 
Titian, Velasquez and Rembrandt and many 
another; but not one of them has produced a 
portrait that haunts us like the Mona Lisa, a 
portrait that so incarnates a human soul, with 
all its elusive complexity. 

The world is full of battle pieces, but only 
one of them truely fascinates, only one of them 
makes us realize that truth of Sherman’s state- 
ment that “War is hell,’ or Leonardo’s that 
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“it is a most bestial frenzy.” The Battle of the 
Standard has perished, and we know it only by 
copies; but even thus we comprehend as we 
look upon it the madness of the human beast 
ravening for his brother’s blood, as no other 
picture enables us to do. Other battle pieces 
are decorative or theatrical; this is profoundly 
psychological. 

His great equestrian statue of Francisco Sforza 
has perished also, but he had done the sculptor’s 
work—he had finished it in plaster, and only 
the mechanical labor of casting it in bronze 
remained to be performed. We have of it only 
his summary sketches; but these show the most 
consumate knowledge of the anatomy and move- 
ment of the horse that anyone has ever possessed; 
and it is safe to say that this gigantic work was 
the most perfect equestrian statue ever made. 

He was the greatest of all draughtsmen. 
Many of his drawings have come down to us, 
and they are incomparable in their incisiveness. 
If they deal with the physical man, they reveal 
an anatomical knowledge that no other artist 
has ever had. If they deal with the soul and its 
emotions, they sound its inmost depths. 

Above all, he exceeds his brother artists in 
the element of charm. Charm is a thing hard 
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to define. It is the alluring element in a picture, 
the thing that draws us back. to it again and 
again, the fascination that makes us wish to live 
with it forever. It is the soul ofart. There are 
perfect pictures that are without it, which we 
never care to see again, just as there are beauti- 
ful women whose beauty leaves us cold, while 
there are others whose irregular features irradiate 
a subtle fascination that makes us love them. 
Leonardo’s pictures never tire us.) The more 
we see the Mona Lisa, the Madonna of the 
Rocks, St. John or any other authentic work of 
his, the more we want to see it. Other works 
are more classicly beautiful, none others are so 
charming. 

Most artists are content to repeat themselves. 
Each piétnre of Leonardo’s is the invasion of a 
new field which his predecessors had never trod. 
The solemn grandeur of the Last Supper, the 
demonic frenzy of the Battle of the Standard, the 
subtle smile of the Wona Lisa, the sweetness of 
St. Anne and of the Madonna of the Rocks, the 
pagan joy of the Sz. John, which brings back to 
us the glad days of the world’s youth, are all as 
widely different in their conception as if each 
had emerged from a different brain. As in his 
scientific investigation he took all nature for his 
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province, so in his artistic production he gives 
us every aspect of the human soul. He looked 
deeper into the female heart and with more 
sympathy than any other man; and this is the 
more wonderful in that, so far as we can learn, 
he knew not the love of woman, but in_ his 
radiant beauty, which reminded men of the Gods 
of Greece, he passed through life indifferent to 
the charms that he depicted so well. 

In technic he is unsurpassable, painting with 
infinite care and with a perfection that has never 
been excelled. No marks of the brush are 
apparent—no trace of how the wonder grew. 
it stands out finished as God might make it, a 
being that lives and breathes and thinks and 
feels before our eyes. His greatest technical 
achievement was the development of light and 
shade. His predecessors were content with 
color; he realized that with light and shade 
results more beautiful and infinitely more subtle 
and alluring could be achieved. Even Rem- 
brandt cannot give us shadows more profound 
and luminous than those from which emerges 
the radiant form of St. John. The great Dutch- 
man never saw the picture, probably never 
heard of it; but his genius led him into the 
same mysterious path. Correggio, on the other 
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hand, learned his secret from Leonardo, and to 
the great master he owes his skill. 

Leonardo’s soul was as broad as his all- 
embracing intellecét. It enabled him to com- 
prehend equally the religious soleminity of the 
Last Supper and the joy of the Sz John, the 
most pagan picture that was ever painted, a 
thing that would have rejoiced the Greeks of 
old, but upon which few can now look without 
a certain sense of disquietude. The originality, 
the breadth, the boldness of Leonardo’s achieve- 
ment give him a position apart in the hierarchy 
of art, in one of the highest seats among the 
mighty. 
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